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that it is the work of an intelligent creator. And
by deriving the human race from an animal
ancestor it suggested that the human soul is
reserved for no higher destinies than the soul of a
brute. This last departure from current orthodoxy
was the most easily intelligible and the most likely
to excite popular feeling against the new views.
Even Lyell, who accepted Darwinism as a whole,
could not reconcile himself to man's derivation
from an ape-like ancestor; while Carlyle, who,
disbelieving as he did in miracles, would have
been puzzled to find any other genealogy, rejected
it with utter abhorrence. The Daily Telegraph, at
that time a Liberal newspaper, tried to excite a
prejudice against Fawcett, the future Liberal
Minister, among the electors of Southwark, on the
ground that he had written a favourable notice of
Darwin in Macmillaris Magazine.

A few months before the Southwark election
Darwinism had come up for discussion at the
annual meeting of the British Association. Samuel
Wilberforce, Bishop of Oxford, who had some pre-
tensions to figure as a man of science, took part in
the debate, and so far forgot his good manners as
to ask Professor Huxley, who represented the
evolutionist side, whether he was descended from
an ape through his grandfather or his grandmother.
Huxley, who excelled the Bishop as much in
sarcasm as in science, answered that he would
prefer such an ancestor to a rhetorician who sought
to cover his ignorance of the question by irrelevant
appeals to religious prejudice.

It has become the fashion among more recent